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REMOVAL OF THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT TO WASHINGTON. 



By W. B. Bryan. 
[Read before the Columbia Historical Society, December 3, 1894.] 



The removal of the seat of government from Philadel- 
phia to Washington was completed as far as the executive 
offices were concerned by the 15th of June, 1800. Con- 
gress adjourned May 14, 1800, having directed that the 
next or second session of the Sixth Congress should com- 
mence in Washington, November 17, 1800. 

The departure of the Government officials was consid- 
ered of so little consequence by the editor of the General 
Advertiser, a daily published in that city, that the only 
reference to it was a brief paragraph of some three or four 
lines in the issue of elune 12, 1800, stating that letters and 
newspapers must in the future be directed to the respec- 
tive offices of the Government at the city of Washington. 

As is well known, Philadelphia was regarded during the 
ten years of the location of the seat of Government there 
as merely a temporary abode. Many of the Philadel- 
phians, however, entertained the hope that the law which 
was passed in 1790, directing the removal of the seat of 
Government to Philadelphia, pending the building of a 
capital city on the banks of the Potomac, would in some 
way be repealed, and that the Government would remain 
permanently in Philadelphia. No doubt the clerks, to a 
large degree, shared this hope, especially when they looked 
forward to making their homes in the wilderness, as 
Washington was then generally characterized. 
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4 REMOVAL OF THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

In this connection the fact is interesting that a large 
house, which was erected by the State of Pennsylvania on 
Ninth street, between Market and Chestnut streets, for 
the accommodation of the President of the United States, 
but which was never occupied either by President Wash- 
ington or President Adams, was not disposed of until 
after the official representatives of the Government had 
left the city, and then an advertisement appeared in one 
of the local papers oflFering the property for sale. 

During the ten 3"ears the seat of Government was located 
in Philadelphia the Executive Departments occupied leased 
buildings, while the Houses of Congress were located in a 
building still standing at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, which had been furnished for their use by the 
commissioners of the city and county of Philadelphia. 

Some recently discovered letters supply details both 
curious and valuable in regard to the removal of the Gov- 
ernment to this city. In the letter books in the files of 
the Post-Office Department were found two letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Abraham Bradle}^ jr., the Assistant Post- 
master-General in the year 1800 and for many 3^ears later. 
In the fair and clerkly hand which is characteristic of so 
many of the old records of the Government, made in the 
more leisurely days of the period now nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, is found recorded Mr. Bradley's impres- 
sions of the new city and an extremely minute account of 
the building secured for the use of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, including even the dimensions of the rooms, as well 
as the prevailing rents in the city for private houses, the 
price of vegetables, and other interesting details. The 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Habersham, had gone to make a 
visit to his home in Georgia, and did not reach the new 
city until the fall. The entire charge of the removal of 
the Post-Office Department, therefore, devolved upon Mr. 
Bradley. Under date of June 2 Mr. Bradley writes to 
his friend Robert Patten as follows: 

We arrived here on Friday last, having had a pleasant journey as far 
as we traveled by daylight. Capt. Stevenson, with whom I agreed for 
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a house before my arrival, was not ready to give possession, and the 
house was not convenient for us. I have, therefore, taken a large three 
story house within a few rods of Blodget's Hotel, which will accommo- 
date the office and my family and the postmaster's office. It is about 
equidistant from the President's house and the Capitol. It is impos- 
sible that all the people attached to the public offices should be 
accommodated with houses, the few that have been left are at rents 
none under $250 and $300. Provisions are plenty, good enough, and 
cheaper than in Philadelphia. You c^n buy a peck of field straw- 
berries for a five-penny bit, garden at 11 cents a quart. Vegetation is 
at least two weeks earlier here than in Philadelphia. For myself, I 
do not regret the removal. The situation of the city is beautiful, and 
this season is extremely pleasant. 

Under date of June 11, Mr. Bradley writes to the 
Postmaster-General as follows: 

We have not been able to open the office and commence business 
until this day. I left Philadelphia on Wednesday, May 27th, and 
arrived on Friday evening, the 29th. The President left Philadelphia 
the 26th and arrived at Georgetown, June 1 st. The situation of the city 
is extremely pleasant, and it will probably become the greatest city in 
America. Provisions are plenty and cheap; but it will hardly be pos- 
sible for all those attached to the public offices to be accommodated 
with houses within two miles of the offices. I have not been able to 
learn whether any house has been taken for your family and have, 
therefore, been obliged to store your furniture in Georgetown. We 
have taken Dr. Cracker's house for this office (close by the Great 
Hotel) and for my family at $600 a year. The apportionment of the 
rent I shall leave to you. It appears that $200 is as much as I ought 
to pay for a house. Our office is kept on the second floor, which con- 
tains one large room and two small ones. The largest room is 27 x 17 
feet, and the smallest rooms are each 15 x 14 feet. The front room on 
the first floor was prepared for Mr. Monroe's office, with an apartment 
for blanks. Only half the floors were laid when we took the house, 
and only four rooms were plastered. The o^Tier allowed us to expend 
$300 of the rent to make it tenantable. The carpenters are now at 
work, and we shall complete, as far as our money shall permit, by 
the last of next week, at which time Mr. Monroe will move his office 
here. . . . We have a flood of Business on hand at this time, and 
our removal had put us a month in arrears. It took us a week to pre 
pare to move, load, etc., and it will take us another week to get oui 
things in proper order. 

There is another letter in which Mr. Bradley drops the 
gossipy style of the preceding letters, and indulges 
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some caustic comment and thinly veiled sarcasm at the 
expense of the owner of the building which the Depart- 
ment occupied in Philadelphia. It is evident from this 
letter that sundry claims were made for compensation, 
alleging damage to the walls, the woodwork, and the fire- 
places. From the vantage position of a two-days' journej^ 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Bradley, as the representative of 
the Department, sturdily resisted these claims. He curtly 
informed the owner that the ink stains on the floors and 
the dents in the plaster and in the woodwork were noth- 
ing more than the ordinary wear and tear that might be 
expected, while as for the chimney-back, he was told that 
if he had built his chimneys better he would not now be 
claiming that they were out of repair. 

The information which is in the letters of Mr. Bradley 
constitute a valuable contribution to the history of that 
period. While Mr. Bradley does not give the exact loca- 
tion of the building that was leased for the use of the Post- 
Office Department, his description is, perhaps, as accurate 
as could be expected under the circumstances. It is hardly 
necessary to say that while the streets of the city of Wash- 
ington were beautifully delineated on paper and caref ull}^ 
named, there was no indication, or at least very little, in 
the city itself that there were any streets. Some years 
later a traveler to the city stated that he was in the center 
of the city when he thought he was some distance away. 

There was the Capitol and the White House, and mid- 
way, as Mr. Bradley says, the large building known then 
as Blodget's or the Great Hotel. It was located on the 
site of the south wing of the present Post-Office Depart- 
ment building. From Mr. Bradley's account, as made 
more definite by other records, it is believed the house 
referred to was at or near the corner of Ninth and E 
streets northwest. Reference is made by Mr. Bradley to 
providing quarters for Mr. Monroe's office in this build- 
ing. Mr. Monroe was at that time the postmaster of the 
city, and this statement clears up a rather doubtful period 
in the early history of the city post-office. At any rate, 
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the joint tenancy of the Post-Office Department and the 
city post-oflSce then began, which was continued, with 
but slight interruption, up to a few years ago. 

The accounts of the removal of the Government to this 
city are extremely meager; in fact, it may be said that 
the history of that event is still to be written. In all the 
histories of the city of Washington which have appeared 
from time to time since the year 1800 — and a complete 
collection would form quite a respectable library — this 
period has generally received slight attention, and, it may 
be said, in all cases inadequate attention. It is noticeable 
that the tendency on the part of nearly all in treating of 
this event is to pack the Government effects into very 
small and very few boxes and to reduce the official house- 
hold to the lowest reasonable limits — probably for the 
same reason that influences individuals who have obtained 
wealth and position to exaggerate the poverty and difficul- 
ties which surrounded their early days. 

Perhaps the account which is most generally quoted is 
the one which appeared some years ago in an article in 
Harper's Magazine on the ''Early History of Washing- 
ton." The writer, in referring to the removal of the Gov- 
ernment to Washington, states that it was not ''a very 
formidable transfer. The oldest inhabitant assures me," 
he continues, ''that a single packet sloop brought all the 
office furniture of the Departments, besides ' seven large 
boxes and four or five smaller ones,' which contained the 
archives of the Government. Fifty-four persons, com- 
prising the President, Secretaries, and clerical force, chose 
their own method of conveyance." 

This bill of lading, as it might be termed, is not com- 
plete. The oldest inhabitant was evidently a patriot, and 
if the occasion demanded, he would no doubt have as 
readily asserted that all the archives of the Government 
were brought to this city in carpetbags by the Cabinet 
officers. The description which is given in Mr. Bradley's 
letter of the rooms which were provided for the use of one 
of the Executive Departments of the Government, the 
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fact that only one building had been erected for the accom- 
modation of the Executive Departments, although another 
was in course of erection, the extremely small civil list as 
compared with the present, and in general the compara- 
tively slight volume of Government business, all seem- 
ingly confirm this popular impression of the insignificance 
of the removal of the capital to Washington. 

The first blue book, which was printed in the year 1792, 
shows that the employees in the Government Depart- 
ments numbered 134, exclusive of the heads of the Depart- 
ments. The Navy Department was not then in existence, 
and the General Post-Office, with Timothy Pickering as 
Postmaster-General, is put down as having made no 
returns. The next blue book was sent to Congress by 
President Jefferson, January 12, 1802, and the number of 
Department employees is given as 126. The total amount 
paid in salaries when the transfer was made to Washing- 
ton was $125,881. The employees for the first year in 
the new city apportioned among the Departments was as 
follows: State Department, 8 clerks; Treasury Depart- 
ment, 75; War Department, 17; Navy Department, 16, 
and Post-Office Department, 10. 

The only account of an eyewitness of the arrival in 
this city of the Government effects of which 1 have any 
knowledge is found in a small volume published in 1866, 
in which Christian Hines gives his recollections of the 
early days of the capital city. It is true that Mr. Hines 
wrote this book at the advanced age of 84, and it is but 
natural to suppose that in giving a description unaided 
by a diary or other written data of events which had 
happened sixtj^-four years before he would fall into some 
errors. He attempts to enumerate all the houses and 
their location which were standing in the year 1800, and, 
of course, he made mistakes. 

It may be presumed, however, that his recollections of 
such an event as the transfer to this city of the National 
Government are fairly accurate. At any rate, his account 
is interesting as a contemporary description, especially in 
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view of the fact that it is the only one in existence. It is 
a singular circumstance that the letter books and proceed- 
ings of the commissioners who were in charge of the erec- 
tion of the public buildings and the preparation for the 
accommodation of the Government in the new city con- 
tain no reference wh^-tever to the arrival of the represent- 
atives of the Government in this city. Mr. Hines's 
narrative of the removal is as follows: 

About this time (1800) the seat of Government was removed from 
Philadelphia to Washington City. The vessels in which were brought 
the furniture, etc., landed and discharged their cargoes at Lear's 
wharf, and as the vessels were unladen their contents were carted 
away to the War and Treasury offices, the only two that were built at 
the time. Some of the furniture was stored away in the stone ware- 
house and afterwards taken away in wagons, it being too bulky to 
remove in carts. Wagons were rather scarce in Washington then, and 
our cart was engaged with others in removing the boxes of books, 
papers, etc. I still remember that many of the boxes were marked 
''Joseph Nourse, register." 

It will be noted that Mr. Hines uses the word ''vessels," 
and does not say that ''a single packet sloop" brought all 
the office furniture and records. Fortunately, there is 
more substantial evidence of the extent of this removal 
than is afforded by the recollections of a man 84 years of 
age. The disbursements of that year, as recorded in the 
records of the Treasury Department, show that nearly 
$40,000 was expended to defray the expenses of the re- 
moval. If all the Government archives and office furni- 
ture were transported in a '' single packet sloop" and there 
were only 54 officials, the cost of the removal must be 
classed as one of the most extravagant expenditures in the 
history of the Government. 

While all the vouchers giving the details of this expend- 
iture are no longer in existence, a sufficient number are 
preserved to indicate that this sum of money was actually 
expended for the purpose named. For example, there is 
an account with Israel Whelan, who held the office of Pur- 
veyor of Public Supplies. This position was created under 
the theory which prevailed during the early years of this 
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Government that as the Treasury Department was in- 
trusted with the duty of raising the money to meet the 
expenses of the Government, it should also have super- 
vision over the expenditures. All supplies for the Aimy 
and the Navy and the Indians, and pi-actieally everything 
used by the Government, were purchased by the Purveyor 
of Public Supplies. It seems that the work of removing 
the Government effects was intrusted to Mr. Whelan, and 
while all the vouchers for the monej' which he expended 
in the discharge of this duty can not now be found, there 
is recorded the following statement: 

Account of Israel Whelan. By amount of his expenditures from the 
5th of June, 1800, to the 9th of February, 1801, for the wagons and 
charter hire of vessels [notice the plural number] employed in the 
transportation of the President's furniture and the records and furni- 
ture of the public offices from Philadelphia to the city of Washington 
including various payments for carpenter work, porterage, and insur- 
ance, with his commission at 2 J per cent, $15,293.23. 

This account was duly audited and finally approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1801. It is evident from the wording of this ac- 
count, as well as from the sum total expended, that '^the 
single packet sloop" idea is hardly admissible. Independ- 
ent of this evidence, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
accumulation of material and records belonging to the Gov- 
ernment must have been at that period considerable. The 
Government had been in existence over ten years, and had 
bucceeded to that of the Confederacy, with all the records 
of the war, the muster books, the account books, and the 
various state papers. 

There is another item in the expense attending the re- 
moval which is still larger. The Government very justly 
and very properly defrayed all the expenses which the 
employees were subject to in consequence of the change 
in the location of the Nation's, capital, as was done when 
the public offices were transferred from Philadelphia to 
Trenton, N. J., for a few weeks in the summer of 1799, 
owing to the prevalence of yellow fever in the former city. 
From the Cabinet officers down to the messengers in the 
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various Departments, the cost of boxing up personal effects 
and traveling expenses of each employee and his family 
were paid out of the public Treasury. The entries of the 
expenses incurred on this account are duly recorded, and 
show an aggregate of about $24,000. 

In most cases the money seems to have been paid to the 
heads of Departments and bureaus, the amount being suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the removal of all the employees 
in the respective bureaus and departments. In addition, 
there were a number of personal accounts. Oliver Wol- 
cott, then lately Secretary of the Treasury, received $510; 
Benjamin Stoddart, the Secretary of the Navy, $729; 
Charles Lee, the Attorney-General, $338; Samuel Mere- 
dith, the Treasurer of the United States, for himself and 
family, $516; and so the entries run on. The vouchers or 
bills accompanying these accounts have been lost, but for- 
tunately one bill has been preserved, and may serve as a 
sample of all the rest. The bill, and it a unique one, which 
was presented by John Little, a clerk in the Register's 
office, and which was duly paid, read as follows: 

For the following expenses attending the removal of himself and 

family, consisting of nine persons, from the city of Philadelphia to the 

city of Washington: 

For expenses actually incurred in October, 1799, for procuring 
me a house in the city of Washington $30. 00 

Carpenter's bill for making of boxes and cases for furniture, 
including boards, nails, and packing of same 96. 00 

Paid I. Irvine for the hire of a carriage for the removal of self 
and family, nine in number, from the city of Philadelphia to 
Washington 100.00 

Expenses on the road, six, days 72. 00 

Paid D. Cochran for hauling furniture from Lear's store to my 
house 7. 00 

For board after our arrival in Washington until the house was 
put in repair to receive us 30. 00- 

My official duty compelling me to remain in Philadelphia till 
the 1st of July, in order to complete the dividends for the 
payment of interest, I charge for board of self and family in 
Philadelphia after the shipment of my furniture until that 
day, deducting the difference of boarding my family and 
what it would have cost us in housekeeping 30. 00* 
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During the hurry generally attendmg a removal many inci- 
dental expenses occurred of which I kept no account. The 
damage occasioned by the removal of my furniture was con- 
siderable, which with cooperage, porterage from my house 
in Philadelphia to the wharf and other necessary expenses 
not enumerated would, upon a moderate computation, 
amount to $80.00 



Total 445.00 

It may be inferred that if Mr. John Little ever before 
in the course of his careful life omitted an}^ detail, he cer- 
tainh^ did not do so on this occasion when rendering his 
bill to the Government. It might also be added that his 
kind and paternal Government seems to have paid the bill 
without demurrer. It is evident from the accounts that 
the other clerks were treated with equal liberality, though 
why Mr. Little should have taken six days to come from 
Philadelphia to Washington, when Mr. Bradle}' states that 
he was two days in making the journey, is rather diflScult 
to understand, except on the ground that Mr. Little's 
numerous family may have required more rest and recrea- 
tion in traveling than the Assistant Postmaster-General. 
However, as the Government did not object to the charge 
at that time, it is hardly worth while to cavil at the bill at 
this late day. 

While the records and furniture of the Government 
Departments were conveyed to this city by means of ves- 
sels, the Government employees traveled by private con- 
veyances, or by stages which ran from Philadelphia to 
Baltmore and on to this city. It is probable that in most 
cases the arrangements for their accommodations were 
made prior to their coming here. As there were but 
comparatively few houses erected in this city at that time, 
the majority of the Government employees were obliged 
to go to Georgetown. The population of the city in 1800 
was estimated to be about 3,000. A large proportion 
were artisans and laborers engaged upon the public works. 
On May 15, 1800, there were 109 brick houses in the city 
and 253 frame houses. During the following year 84 brick 
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houses and 111 frame houses were completed, and, includ- 
ing the unfinished structures, there was on November 15, 
1801, a grand total of 721 houses in the city. 

The only building that was then completed and ready 
for the occupancy of the Executive Departments of the 
Government was the Treasury Department building, which 
occupied the site of the south front of the present edifice. 
It was a plain, two-story structure of brick and stone, 
with an attic and basement, and contained thirty rooms. 
This building was destroyed by fire in 1833, and the ruins 
were removed to give place to the present structure, the 
erection of which was begun about that time. 

The original building was in exterior appearance the 
counterpart of the old State Department, which was sub- 
sequently erected on the site of the present north front of 
the Treasury building, and was only removed within com- 
paratively recent years. 

A short time before the removal to Washington, the 
commissioners in charge of preparing the new city for the 
use of the Government began the erection of k building 
similar in appearance and size to the Treasury OiBce, at 
the southwest corner of the White House grounds, but it 
was not ready for the occupancy of the clerks at the time 
of the removal. It was known as the War OflBce, and in 
later years was called the Nav}" Department building. 
The Treasury Department, which at that period was the 
largest and most important Department, and is probably 
so considered to-day, took possession of the building 
which had been erected for its use. The War Depart- 
ment leased a three-story house on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania avenue, between Twenty -first and Twenty -second 
streets, nearly opposite a hotel kept by William O'Neal, 
whose daughter Peggy gained much notoriety during 
Jackson's administration. 

The Post-OflBce Department, as Mr. Bradley states, 
occupied a building at the corner of Ninth and E streets. 
The other Departments probably secured quarters in 
leased buildings in the vicinity of the ^^^lite House, and 
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the habit which the Government formed at that early day 
of renting buildings for the accommodation of the Execu- 
tive Departments, instead of erecting buildings, has con- 
tinued to mark its policy ever since. 

Owing to the limited accommodations which had been 
provided for the Government in the new city, a large pro- 
portion of the Government effects were stored in the stone 
warehouse which had been erected at the foot of Twenty- 
fifth street by Col. Tobias Lear, formerly a private secre- 
tary of General Washington. During the succeeding 
months of the summer the officials had an opportunity to 
recover from the confusion of the removal and to set going 
again the wheels of the machinery of the public business. 
President Adams made but a short visit at this time. 

Congress convened in the new city November 17, or 
rather the 21st, when a quorum of both Houses was pres- 
ent, and the members of that august body did not fare 
much better than the employees of the Executive Depart- 
ments in respect to the accommodations which were pro- 
vided. Only the north wing of the Capitol had been 
completed, and both bodies met in that portion of the 
building. An appropriation of $9,000 for the purchase of 
furniture for the use of the Houses of Congress had been 
made and liberal provision was allowed to the officers of 
Congress to defray the expenses of removal. Some $6,000 
was spent in providing suitable furniture for the Presi- 
dent's house, but it is evident from Mrs. Adams's letters 
that only a small proportion was in place when she arrived 
there in November. 

The War Department officials had barely gotten located 
in the building on Pennsj^lvania avenue when a fire broke 
out and destroyed a large part of the records. The fire 
occurred in November, 1800, and in the following Jan- 
uary the employees of the Treasury Department had a 
somewhat similar experience, although the flames, fortu- 
nately, were soon under control, and comparatively little 
damage was done. 
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These fires gave rise to a good deal of comment, and 
the Democratic party, which had just won a victory over 
the Federalists, was inclined to attribute their origin to 
some political motive on the part of their defeated oppo- 
nents. A newspaper called the Cabinet, which had a 
short-lived existence, was at that time published in Wash- 
ington, the editor being the son of Matthew Lyon, a mem- 
ber of the House from Vermont, who is remembered as 
one of the principals in one of the most desperate per- 
sonal encounters that ever took place on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Lyon, jr., had no hesitation in saying in the col- 
umns of his paper that the fires in the Department build- 
ings were deliberate attempts of the party then in power 
to destroy the records, and thus cover up the evidence of 
its maladministration. In consequence of these charges 
a Congressional investigation was held, but the testimony 
showed that the fires were due to defective construction. 
This incident in some particulars is not without its mod- 
ern counterpart, although it has never happened since that 
fires in the Government Department buildings have fol- 
lowed the political defeat of the dominant party and have 
given rise to similar suspicions. 



THE CENTENNIAL OF THE PERMANENT SEAT OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



By Samuel C. Busey, M. D. 
[Read before the Columbia Historical Society, November 6, 1899.] 



In view of the contemplated commemoration, in 1900, 
of the removal of the seat of the Government from 'the 
city of Philadelphia to the city of Washington, a collation 
and review of the events which led up to and completed 
the establishment of "The permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment" on the river Potomac, may add interest to that occa- 
sion, and invite attention to some historic incidents and 
facts which seem to have been forgotten. 

The title of this paper suggests the inquiry. Should the 
celebration to take place in 1900 commemorate the mechan- 
ical removal of the business aflfairs, books, papers, and 
chattels of the Government from Philadelphia to the city 
of Washington in 1800, or the establishment and occu- 
pancy of the permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States? And, also, the further inquiry. Did the 
Constitution, or Congress, by the act of July 16, 1790, 
either by direction or implication, intend to found a capital 
city, or to acquire, locate and define a district not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square for the "permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment? " The data herein cited will supply the answers 
to these inquiries. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution gave to Con- 
gress the power "to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 

17 
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miles square) as may, by cession of particular States and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States." 

By an act approved December 23, 1788, entitled ''An 
act to cede to Congress a district of ten miles square in 
this State for the seat of the Government of the United 
States," the State of Maryland directed that — 

The Representatives of this State in the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, appointed to assemble at New York 
on the first Wednesday of March next, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and required on behalf of this State to cede to the Congress 
of the United States any district in this State, not exceeding ten miles 
square, which the Congress may fix upon and accept for the seat of 
Government of the United States. 

The State of Virginia in the act approved December 3, 
1789, entitled ''An act for the cession of ten miles square, 
or any lesser quantity of territory within this State, to the 
United States in Congress assembled, for the permanent 
seat of the General Government," cites the considerations 
and advantages of a ''situation for the seat of said Gov- 
ernment" on the banks of the river Potomac, and in the 
second section enacts : 

Sec. 2. That a tract of country not exceeding ten miles square, or 
any lesser quantity, to be located within the limits of this State, and 
in any part thereof as Congress may by law direct, shall be, and the 
same is, forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress and Govern- 
ment of the United States, in full and absolute right and exclusive 
jurisdiction, as well of the soil as of persons residing or to reside 
thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the Government of the United 
States. 

These acts of cession by the legislatures of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia promoted the favorable considera- 
tion of the selection of the location of the permanent seat 
of the Government, which terminated in the approval of 
the following act of Congress, July 16, 1790 : 

AN ACT for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of the Government of 
the United States. 

Section 1. Beit ena<^ted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled j That a district of ter- 
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ritory not exceeding ten miles square, to be located as hereafter 
directed on the river Potomac, at some space between the mouths of 
the Eastern Branch and Conogocheague, be, and the same is hereby, 
accepted for the permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States: Provided, neverthelesSj That the operation of the laws of the 
State within the said district shall not be affected by the acceptance 
until the time fixed for the removal of the Government thereto, and 
until Congress shall otherwise by law direct. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That the President of the United 
States be authorized to appoint, and, by supplying vacancies hap- 
pening from refusals to act or other causes, to keep in appointment as 
long as may be necessary, three- commissioners, who, or any two of 
whom, shall, under the direction of the President, survey and by 
proper metes and bounds define and limit a district of territory imder 
the limitations above mentioned; and the district so defined, limited, 
and located shall be deemed the district accepted by this act for the 
permanent seat of the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And it is enacted. That the said commissioners, or any two 
of them, shall have power to purchase or accept such quantity of land 
on the eastern side of said river, within the said district, as the Presi- 
dent shall deem proper for the use of the United States; and, according 
to such plans as the President shall approve, the said commissioners, 
or any two of them, shall, prior to the first Monday in December, in 
the year of one thousand eight hundred, provide suitable buildings 
for the accommodation of Congress and of the President and for 
public offices of the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And he it enacted. That for defraying of the expenses of said 
purchases and buildings the President of the United States be author- 
ized and requested to accept grants of land. 

Sec. 5. And he it enacted^ That prior to the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next all offices attached to the seat of Government of the United 
States shall be removed to, and until the first said Monday in Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred, shall remain at the city 
of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, at which place the 
session of Congress next ensuing to the present shall be held. 

Sec. 6. And he it enacted. That on the said first Monday in December, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred, the seat of Government of 
the United States shall, by virtue of this act, be transferred to the 
district and place aforesaid; and all offices attached to the said seat of 
Government shall accordingly be moved thereto by their respective 
holders, and shall, after the said day, cease to be exercised elsewhere, 
and that the necessary expense of such removal shall be defrayed out 
of the duties on imports and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum is 
hereby appropriated. 
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The record does not show any proceeding in pursuance 
of the act of July 16, 1790, until the appointment of three 
commissioners, by the issuance of letters patent, January 
22, 1791, which reads as follows: 
fc^ * T n GrEORGE WASHINGTON, President of the United States. To all 

I SEAL. J 

who shall see these presents^ greeting : 

Know you that, reposing special trust and confidence in the integ- 
rity, skill, and diligence oiThos. Johnson and Daniel Carroll, of Mary- 
land, and David Stewart, of Virginia, I do, in pursuance of the power 
vested in me by the act entitled "An act for the establishing the tem- 
porary and permanent seat of the Government of the United States," 
approved July 16, 1790, hereby appoint them, the said Thomas John- 
son, Daniel Carroll, and David Stewart, commissioners for surveying 
the district of territory accepted by the said act for the permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States, and for performing such other 
offices as by law directed, with full authority for them, or any two of 
them, to proceed therein according to law, and to have and to hold the 
said office, with all the powers, privileges, and authorities to the same 
of right appertaining to each of them, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the time being. 

In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent 
and the seal of the United States thereto afl&xed. 

Given under my hand at the city of Philadelphia the twenty-second 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-one, and of the Independence of the United States the 
fifteenth. 

The succeeding events passed so rapidly that one is forced 
to the conclusion that Washington, during the period of 
apparent inaction, from July 16, 1790, to January 22, 1791, 
had given the subject such consideration as his judgment 
approved, and had concluded, as set forth in his proclama- 
tion bearing date January 24, two days later than the issu- 
ance of the letters patent, to the effect that, ''after duly 
examining and weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
of several situations," he declared where he would locate 
and how he would ascertain and define the boundary lines 
of the district ''for the permanent seat of the Government 
of the United States." He had, furthermore, fixed the 
location and sketched the outline of a city within the ter- 
ritory to be included within the survey, as shown by the 
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following letter of Mr. Jefferson to the commissioners, 
dated Philadelphia, January 15, 1791:^ 

The President, thinking it would be better that the outline at least 
of the city, and perhaps Georgetown, should be laid down in the plat 
of the territory, I have the honor now to send it, and to desire that 
Major EUicott may do it as soon as convenient, that it may be returned 
in time to be laid before Congress. 

Next in order, following the issuance of the letters pat- 
ent, is the proclamation of January 24, 1791, which reads 
as follows: 

Whereas the General Assembly of Maryland, by an Act passed on 
the 23, day of December, 1788, entitled "An act to cede to Congress a 
district of ten miles square in this State for the seat of the Government 
of the United States," did enact that the Representatives of the said 
State, in the House of Representatives in Congress of the United States 
appointed to assemble at New York on the first Wednesday in March 
then next ensuing, should be, and they were thereby, authorized and 
required on behalf of the said State, to cede to the Congress of the United 
States any district in the said State, not exceeding ten miles square, 
which the congress might fix upon and accept for the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

And the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, by 
act passed the 3d, day of December, 1789, and entitled, **An act for the 
cession of ten miles square, or any lesser quantity of territory, within 
this said State to the United States, in Congress assembled, for the 
permanent seat of the General Government," did enact that a tract of 
country not exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser quantity, to be 
located within the limits of the said State, and in any part thereof, as 
Congress might by law direct, should be, and the same was thereby, 
forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress and government of the 
United States, in full and absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction, as 
well of soil as of persons residing or to reside thereon, pursuant to the 
tenor and effect of the eighth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution of the Government of the United States. 

And the Congress of the United States, by their act passed on the 
16, day of July, 1700, and entitled, "An act for establishing the tem- 
porary and permanent seat of Government of the United States," 
authorized the President of the United States to appoint three Com- 
missioners to survey under his direction, and by proper metes and 

^Records Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2, p. 170. As Major 
Ellicott's appointment is dated February 2, 1791, the date of the letter 
of Mr. Jefferson must be an error. The correct date should be Feb- 
ruary 15 instead of January 15. 
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bounds, to limit a district of territory not exceeding ten miles square, 
on the river Potomac, at some place between the Eastern Branch and 
Conococheague, which district so to be located and limited was ac- 
cepted by the said act of Congress as the district for the present seat 
of the Government of the United States. 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of the powers to me confided, and 
after duly examining and weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
of the several situations within the limits aforesaid, I do hereby declare 
and make known that the location of one part of the said district of 
ten miles square shall be found by running four lines of experiment 
in the following manner; That is to say running from the Court-house 
of Alexandria in Virginia, due southwest half a mile, and thence a due 
southeast course till it shall strike Himting Creek, to fix the beginning 
of the said four lines of experiment. Then beginning the first of the 
four lines of experiment at the point on Hunting Creek where the 
said southeast course shall have struck the same, and rimning the said 
first line due northwest ten miles; thence the second line into Mary- 
land due northeast ten miles; thence the third line due southeast ten 
miles, and thence the fourth line due southwest ten miles, to the 
beginning on Hunting Creek. 

And the said four lines of experiment being so run, I do hereby 
declare and make known that all that part within the said four lines 
of experiment which shall be within the State of Maryland and above 
the Eastern Branch, and all that part within the same four lines of 
Experiment which shall be within the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and above a line to be run from the point of landing forming the upper 
cape of the mouth of the Eastern Branch due southwest, and no more, 
is now fixed upon and directed to be surs^eyfed, defined, limited, and 
located for the said district, accepted by the said act of Congress for 
the permanent seat of the Government of the United States; hereby 
expressly reserving the direction of the survey and location of the 
remaining part of the said district, to be made hereafter contiguous to 
such part or parts of the present location as is or shall be agreeable 
to \&w. 

And I do accordingly direct the said Commissioners, appointed 
agreeably to the tenor of the said act, to proceed forthwith to run the 
said lines of experiment, and the same being run, to survey, and by 
proper metes and bounds to define and limit the part within the same 
which is hereinbefore directed for immediate location and acceptance; 
and thereof to make due report to me, under their hands and seals. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to 
be afiixed to these presents, and signed the same with my hand. 
Done at the city of Philadelphia, the 24th, day of January, in the year 
of our Lord 1791, and of the independence of the United States the 
fifteenth. 

[seal] (Signed) Geokge Washington. 

By the President: 

Thomas Jefferson. 
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A letter dated Philadelphia, February 2, 1791, is 
addressed by Mr. Jefferson as follows: ^ 

To Major Ellicott: 

You are desired to proceed by the first stage to the Federal territory 
on the Potomac, for the purpose of making a survey of it. * * * 

In this letter full directions are given in regard to the 
survey, and the wish is expressed that ''it be made with 
all the dispatch possible." 

To this Major Ellicott replies in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 14, 1791: 

Sir: I arrived at this town on Monday last, but the cloudy weather 
prevented any observations being made until Friday, which was fine. 
On Saturday the two first lines were completed. * * * 

Thus may the date of the beginning of the survey of the 
Federal territory be fixed, approximately, for February 12, 
1791, and the next day (Saturday the 13th) the date of com- 
pletion of the initial lines to locate on Hunting Creek the 
point of beginning of the four experimental lines to mark 
the boundary of the district to become the permanent seat 
of the Government. Within these lines was included a part 
of the State of Virginia, not contemplated in the act of 
Congress of July 16, 1790, which was subsequently accepted 
and approved by the following amendatory act, approved 
March, 3, 1791, entitled— 

AN ACT to amend an act establishing a temporary seat of the Government of the 

United States. 

That so much of the act entitled "An act for establishing the tem- 
porary and permanent seat of Government of the United States" as 
requires that the whole of the district or territory, not exceeding ten 
miles square, to be located on the river Potomac for the permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States, shall be located above the 
mouth of the Eastern Branch be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
and that it shall be lawful for the President to make any part of the 
said territory below the said limit, and above the mouth of Hunting 
Creek, a part of said district, so as to include a convenient part of the 
Eastern Branch and of the lands lying on the lower side thereof, and 
also the town of Alexandria; and the territory so included shall form 
apart of the district, not exceeding ten miles square, for the permanent 



^ Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2, p. 170. 
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seat of the Government of the United States, in like manner and to all 
intents and purposes as if the same had been within the purview of 
the above-recited act: Provided^ That nothing herein contained shall 
authorize the erection of the public buildings otherwise than on the 
Maryland side of the river Potomac, as required by the aforesaid act. 

EUicott continued in charge of the survey and marking 
with boundary stones the outlines of the Federal territory, 
which he reported completed January 1, 1793. 

On March 11, 1791, Maj. Peter Charles L'Enfant wrote 
to Mr. Jeflferson from Georgetown informing him of his 
arrival there in obedience to the following order from Mr. 
Jefferson, dated March, 1791: 

Sir: You are desired to proceed to Georgetown, where you will find 
Mr. Ellicott employed in making a survey and map of the Federal 
territory. The especial object of asking your aid is to have drawings 
of the particular grounds most likely to be approved for the site of 
the Federal town and buildings. You will, therefore, be pleased to 
begin on the Eastern Branch, and proceed from thence upwards, 
laying down the hills, valleys, morasses, and the waters between that, 
the Potomac, the Tiber, and the road leading from Georgetown to the 
Eastern Branch, and the whole with certain fixed points of the map 
Mr. Ellicott is preparing. Some idea of the height of the hills above 
the base on which they stand would be desirable. For necessary 
assistance and expenses be pleased to apply to the mayor of George- 
town, who is written to on the subject. I will beg the favor of you to 
mark to me your progress about twice a week — say every Wednesday 
and Saturday evening — that I may be able in proper time to draw 
attention to some other objects which I have not at this moment 
sufficient information to define.^ 

In his letter of notification of arrival at Georgetown 
L'Enfant^ refers to a hasty and partial exploration of the 
site made on horseback, in which he states that the part 
between the river and Ferry road, connecting Georgetown 
with the ferry across the Eastern Branch, the course of 
which is not stated, presents ''a situation most advanta- 
geous to run streets and prolong them on a grand scale 
and for distant points of view," and that other spots ''seem 
to be less commendaTble for the establishment of a city 

^ Pictures of the City of Washington in the Past, p. 108. 
^ Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2, p. 150. 
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* * * on that grand scale on which it ought to be 
planned." But after a more complete observation and 
study of the site, he sums up in his preliminary report to 
the President, delivered in writing upon his arrival in 
Georgetown March 28, 1791, his final conclusion in the 
following sentences: 

Thus in every respect advantageously situated the Federal City 
would soon grow of itself, and spread as the branches of a tree does 
toward where they meet with most nourishment. 

then the attractive local will lay all Round and at distance not 
beyond those limits wherein the which a City the Capital of an Exten- 
sive Empire may be deliniated.^ 

To L'Enfant is due the authorship of the designation 
Capital City. Mr. Jefferson had previously referred to 
the Federal City or Federal Town. Subsequently it was 
known as the Federal City by Washington and those who 
had occasion to refer to it, until it was named the ''City 
of Washington" by the commissioners September 9, 1791. 

Washington arrived in Georgetown March 28, 1791, and 
the next day, proceeded, in company with the three 
commissioners and the two surveyors, EUicott and 
L'Enfant, to mark the metes and bounds of the site of the 
city. On the evening of the same day he effected an 
agreement with the landowners for the transfer of such 
portions of their property as he might desire for the 
Government, which agreement was signed March 30, 1791. 
Immediately after the execution of this agreement, on the 
same day, before leaving Georgetown, the President 
issued the following proclamation: 

Whereas, by proclamation bearing date the 24th, day of Jan., of this 
present year, and in pursuance of certain acts of the State of Mary- 
land and Virginia and the Congress of the United States, therein 
mentioned, certain lines of experiment were directed to be run in the 
neighborhood of Georgetown, in Maryland, for the purpose of locating 
a part of the territory of ten miles square, for the permanent seat of 
the Government of the United States, and a certain part was directed 
to be located within the said lines of experiment on both sides of the 

^ Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2, p. 30. 
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Potomac, and above the limits of the Eastern Branch, prescribed by 
the said act of Congress; 

And Congress, by an amendatory act passed on the 3d, day of this 
present month of March, have given further authority to the Presi- 
dent of the United States "to make any part of the said territory 
below the said limit and above the mouth of Hunting Creek a part of 
said district, so as to include a convenient part of the Eastern Branch, 
and of the lands lying on the lower side thereof, and also the town 
of Alexandria." 

Now, therefore, for the purpose of amending and completing the 
location of the whole of the said territory of ten miles square, in 
conformity with the said amendatory act of Congress, I do hereby 
declare and make known that the whole of the said territory shall be 
located and included within the four lines following, that is to say; 

Beginning at Jones's Point being the upper cape of Hunting Creek, 
in Virginia, and at an angle in the outset of forty-five degrees west of 
the north, and running in a direct line ten miles, for the first line; 
then beginning again at the same Jones's Point, and running another 
direct line, at a right angle with the first, across the Potomac ten miles, 
for the second line; thence from the termination of the said first and 
second lines, running two other lines of ten miles each, the one crossing 
the Eastern Branch aforesaid and the other the Potomac, and meeting 
each other in a point. 

And I do accordingly direct the Commissioners named under the 
authority of the said first mentioned act of Congress to proceed forth- 
with to have the said four lines run, and by proper metes and bounds, 
defined and limited, and thereof to make due report, under their hands 
and seals; and the territory to be located, defined and limited shall 
be the whole territory accepted by the said act of Congress as the dis- 
trict for the permanent seat of the Government of the United States. 

In testimony thereof I have caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed to these presents, and signed the same with my 
[seal.] own hand. Done at Georgetown aforesaid the 30th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1791, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the fifteenth. 

(Signed) ' George Washington. 

By the President: 

Thomas Jefferson. 

L'Enfant continued the preparation of a plan of the 
city, which was presented completed to the President at 
Philadelphia, August 19, 1791, and by him accepted and 
approved, and subsequently, December 13, 1791, placed 
before the Senate and House of Representatives with the 
statement that it was "the plan of a city that has been 
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laid out within the district of ten miles square, which was 
fixed upon for the permanent seat of the Government of 
the United States." 

Such is the story of the selection of the location for the 
permanent seat of the Government and the foundation of 
a city within the limits of the Federal territory. The 
word city, nor any reference to such a foundation, does 
not appear either in the provision of the Constitution or 
in the acts of cession of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the act of Congress of July 16, 1790, the amenda- 
tory act of March 3, 1791, the letters patent, proclama- 
tion of January 24, 1791, prescribing the method of fixing 
the beginning of the survey of the 10 miles square, at 
which point the corner stone was laid by Dr. Elisha CuUen 
Dick, April 15, 1791, in the presence of a large concourse 
of citizens. Nor in any of the preliminary oflScial acts 
relating to the location of the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment, except in the letter of Jefferson to the commis- 
sioners of January 15, 1791, in which occurs the reference 
to a sketch of tlje outline of a city. The designation. 
Capital City, appears first in a preliminary report of 
L'Enfant, bearing date March 26, 1791, but not in any 
other of the early official documents relating thereto. It 
may be that the authority granted to the commissioners by 
the act of July 16, 1790, 

to provide suitable buildings for the accommodation of Congress, and 
of the President, and for the public offices of the Government of the 
United States, and the provision in the amendatory act of March 3, 
1791; that nothing herein contained shall authorize the erection of the 
public buildings otherwise than on the Maryland side of the river 
Potomac, as required by the aforesaid act, 

May have, at least by implication, justified and impelled 
the acquisition and laj^ing out of an area around and about 
the public buildings sufficient in extent to acconmiodate 
with residences and homes the officers and employees of 
the Government and such a community of citizens and 
visitors as it was reasonable to suppose would seek a city 
in which were located the public buildings and at which 
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the high officials and dignitaries of the Government would 
reside. Its foundation is, perhaps, another and striking 
exemplification of the broad and astute wisdom and sagac- 
ity of Washington, but it was without authority of law, 
except by implication. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides for 
the location and acceptance by Congress of a district not 
exceeding 10 miles square for the permanent seat of the 
Government of the United States. Pursuant to the tenor 
and effect of this provision, the acts of cession of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, the act of Congress of 
July 16, 1790, the letters patent, the amendatory act of 
March 3, 1791, and the proclamations of the President of 
January 24 and March 30, 1791, refer to the seat of the 
Government as a district, territory, tract, tract of terri- 
tory or country not exceeding 10 miles square. The acts 
of Congress of May 6, 1796, and April 18, 1798, author- 
ize ''loans for the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia." In the first of these acts the appellations 
''city of Washington" and "District of .Columbia" appear 
for the first time in an act of Congress. The State of Vir- 
ginia emphasizes the cession of a "tract of country, not 
exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser quantity, * * * 
in full and absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction for- 
ever^ as well of soil as of persons residing or to reside 
thereon." 

The district, territory, or tract of country was desig- 
nated, probably first by eTefferson, the Federal territory; 
subsequently, September 9, 1791, by the commissioners, the 
Territory of Columbia, and finally, by the act of Con- 
gress of May 6, 1796,^ the District of Columbia, as such 
part as remains in possession of the United States is 
known to-day.^ Pursuant to the acts of Congress of July 
16, 1790, and to the amendatory act of March 3, 1791, 

^ Probably quoted from the act of Maryland passed December 28^ 
1793. 
2 Pictures of the City of Washington in the Past, p. 36. 
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and to the proclamation of the President of January 24, 
1791, the District of Columbia became the permanent seat 
of the Government on and after the first Monday of 
December, 1800, and the part of the said 10 miles square 
now known as the District of Columbia must now be, as 
it has been since the act of retrocession in 1846, the per- 
manent seat of the Government. By the act of retroces- 
sion Virginia recovered and continues to hold possession 
of such part of the original Federal territory as lies on 
the Virginia side of the river Potomac, notwithstanding 
the cession of such territory was made ''in full and abso- 
lute right and exclusive jurisdiction" forever. 

In support of the contention that the District of Colum- 
bia is ''the permanent seat of the Government," the fol- 
lowing data from the annals of the Sixth Congress may be 
cited: 

In his address to the Senate and House of Representatives 
delivered December 3, 1799, the President refers to the trans 
f er of the seat of the Government from Philadelphia " to the 
district chosen for its permanent seat." In the response of 
the House of Representatives to his address reference is 
made to this district as the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment. 

In his address to both Houses of Congress delivered in 
this city November 22, 1800, President Adams congratu- 
lated "the people of the United States on the assembling 
of Congress at the permanent seat of their Government," 
and submitted to Congress the consideration whether the 
local powers over the District of Colimibia, which he de- 
nominated "the capital of a great nation," should be im- 
mediately exercised. In its reply to this address the House 
of Representatives declared that "a consideration of those 
powers which have been vested in Congress over the Dis 
trict of Columbia will not escape our attention; nor shall 
we forget that in exercising these powers a regard must 
be had to those events which will necessarily attend the 
capital of America." 
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At the time of the cession and acceptance of the terri- 
tory it was known to Congress, as it was to the President, 
that the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown and the 
village settlements of CarroUsburg and Hambuifg were 
located within the limits of the district aforesaid, but no 
reference is made to these towns or villages in connection 
with the foundation of a new city, except the statement 
of EUicott in his letter of February 14, 1791, from Alex- 
andria, that the inhabitants ''are truly rejoiced at the 
prospect of being included in the Federal district," and of 
Washington in his letter from Richmond, April 12, 1791, 
to the commissioners, that the inclusion of Georgetown 
within the limits of the Federal city would ''render the 
plan more comprehensive, beneficial, and promising, draw- 
ing the center of the Federal city nearer to the present 
town." At a later date, probably about the close of his 
first term, Washington, in a letter to Arthur Young, ex- 
pressed the opinion that "the Federal city in the year 
1800 will become the seat of the General Government of 
the United States." 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the initial 
form of government of the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment was a commission of three persons, appointed 
by the President without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, subject to his direction and supervision and re- 
moval at his pleasure. To all intents and purposes it was 
a government by the President, without the restraints and 
limitations of law, except as might be necessary to legal- 
ize acts already accomplished. This form of government 
continued in force until abolished by the act of May 1, 
1801, which created the oflSce of superintendent, charged 
with various additional duties. Congress by the acts of 
May 6, 1796, and April 18, 1798, provided for loans for 
the use of the city of Washington and the payment of the 
same with funds to be raised by the sale of lots in said 
city, and by the act of February 27, 1801, divided the 
District of Columbia into the counties of Washington and 
Alexandria, but did not make the city of Washington a 
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body politic until May 3, 1802, by the ''Act to incorpo- 
rate the inhabitants of the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia," which is, perhaps, logically and 
legally the inaugural date and year of the city of Wash- 
ington, and certainly as a body corporate. Previous to 
this date, but after the removal of the permanent seat of 
the Government, Congress passed several laws concerning 
the District of Columbia which were general in their 
application to the entire territory. 

Pursuant to the tenor and intent of section 8 of article 
1 of the Constitution, Congress by the act of July 16, 
1790, directed a survey to define by proper metes and 
bounds "the district for the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment," and provided for the erection within the limits 
of said district of ''suitable buildings for the accomoda- 
tion of Congress, and of the President and for the public 
oflSces of the Government," and furthermore, that, "on 
the first Monday in December, in the year of one thousand 
eight hundred, the seat of Government of the United 
States, shall by virtue of this act, be transferred to the * 
district and place aforesaid; and all oflSces attached to said 
seat of Government shall accordingly be removed thereto 
by their respective holders, and shall, after the said date, 
cease to be ex:ercised elsewhere." 

By the act of April 24, 1800, the President was author- 
ized to anticipate the removal of "the various offices be- 
longing to the several Executive Departments of the 
United States " to the city of Washington. Appropriations 
were made for the purchase of furniture for the "house 
erected in the city of Washington for the accommodation 
of the President" and for the "apartments which are to be 
occupied in the Capitol at said city " by the two Houses of 
Congress, and also for the pavement of streets for the 
comfort and convenience of members of Congress in the 
city of Washington. By the act of May 13, 1800, Con- 
gress directed that a session should "be held at the city 
of Washington" to commence on the third Monday of 
November next ensuing. In neither of these acts is the 



